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LTHOUGH many improvements in 
municipal government have been 
made within recent years, the sur- 

face has only been scratched. Technological 
developments and innovations, the increas- 
ing professionalization of city administrators 
and employees, and the ever growing body of 
knowledge about municipal government 
and activities, all have given rise to new 
frontiers which provide city administrators 
with the opportunity and challenge to make 
their cities better places in which to live. 

Many of these frontiers are new and just 
because they are new they are sometimes 
suspiciously looked upon as undesirable. 
Nevertheless, city officials have an obliga- 
tion to their citizens to keep themselves in- 
formed of new developments, whether they 
believe them to be desirable or not. Integra- 
tion of fire-police services is one of the most 
controversial of these new frontiers (p. 87). 
Basically the argument is whether police and 
fire functions are similar enough to use the 
same personnel to perform duties required of 
both services. Charles S. James, in a recently 
published book on the subject, contends that 
they are, while the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters says that the services of each 
department are too diversified and different 
to make integration practicable. 

More new developments probably take 
place in the field of planning than in any 
other municipal function. For example, the 
use of performance standards in industrial 
zoning was first advanced less than five years 
ago and already several cities have devel- 
oped proposed standards to be included in 


the News 


zoning provisions for industrial districts (p. 
79). Although such standards are still in the 
experimental stage, they will offer cities an 
intelligent basis for industrial zoning when 
they are perfected. Other planning news of 
interest includes requiring developers to pay 
for subdivision improvements (pp. 85 and 
90); legislation authorizing development 
corporations in Tennessee (p. 89); establish- 
ing reserved traffic lanes for buses (p. 90); 
and recommendation of a five-year capital 
improvement program (p. 92). 

Developments on other municipal fron- 
tiers include plans for the installation of a 
telephone public emergency communica- 
tion system in New Orleans (p. 90); use of 
municipal income taxes (pp. 85 and 92); 
using colored slides of city activities for an- 
nual reporting in Wichita (p. 83); and re- 
ducing insurance costs and increasing cover- 
age by competitive bids from stock insurance 
companies on nine types of insurance in 
Mount Holly Township, New Jersey (p. 84). 

Municipal administrators also will be in- 
terested in the developments in municipal 
home rule (p. 74); in guideposts for young 
city managers recommended by L. P. Cook- 
ingham, city manager of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri (p. 77); use of salary and wage surveys 
as a basis for arriving at equitable pay plans 
in Harper Woods, Michigan, and Oak 
Park, Illinois (p. 86); adoption of a records 
management program in Huntington 
Woods, Michigan (p. 86); and installation 
of a formal grievance procedure in Kansas 
City, Missouri (p. 88). 
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Status of Municipal Home Rule 
By JOHN R. KERSTETTER* 


Associate Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


All except 19 states have provided some degree of home rule 
for municipalities. 


N THE American Municipal Association 

report, Home Rule for America’s Cities, 

published in 1949, the “‘objectives of 
home rule” are listed as (a) to prevent 
legislative interference, (b) to permit local 
self-government, and (c) to give cities ade- 
quate powers. The 1955 report of the 
Governor’s Committee on Home Rule (in 
Florida), asserting that municipalities “Shave 
achieved sufficient political maturity to 
enable them to handle and manage their 
own local affairs,’ advances as its leading 
recommendations the precepts that: Home 
rule should be constitutional rather than legis- 
lative; the provision should be brief and 
fundamental, it should be self-executing, and 
should apply to ail cities. 

Home rule for cities and towns has spread 
since 1875 to more than half the states. 
Major developments in 1955 were initiation 
of constitutional home rule in Connecticut 
and Maryland’s enactment of legislation to 
implement its 1954 amendment. 

In seeking the situs of “home rule” we 
would conclude that in 1956 some 19 states 
may be fairly characterized as not having 
home rule. Another 19 may be said to pro- 
vide at least some effective home rule for 
all of their municipalities or more than a 
negligible number of them. The remaining 
10 states can also be termed “home rule” 
states, though they occupy a “twilight zone” 

* Eprror’s Note: Prior to joining AMA’s staff 
in 1951 as director of research, Mr. Kerstetter was 
employed in governmental research in St. Louis, 
Washington, Denver, Dayton, and Newark; since 
1954 he has been AMA’s associate director in charge 
of its Chicago office. His article, adapted from one 
which will appear at greater length in the 1956 
Municipal Year Book, was prepared with the co- 


operation of state municipal league executives and 
other correspondents in all 48 states and Alaska. 


because home rule is for only an extremely 
few cities, necessary implementing legisla- 
tion has not been enacted, or adoptions of 
home rule have been negligible or non- 
existent. 

Non-Home Rule States. Among cities of the 
19 states not having home rule, some few 
do have their own charters, often dating 
from colonial or territorial days. They in- 
clude one each in Indiana and New 
Mexico, two in Arkansas, three in Idaho 
and Wyoming, four in Iowa, eight in Ver- 
mont, 12 in New Hampshire, and 19 to 22 
in Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, and Mis- 
sissippi. At least eight provide general law 
optional charters and/or forms of govern- 
ment for local choice, among them Kansas, 
Massachusetts, and Wyoming. At least 
three—Iowa, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina—permit their handful of special charter 
cities to amend such charters. 

Among important powers denied cities 
under existing governing laws, inadequacy 
of authority to raise revenue and/or incur 
debt, with state pre-emption of revenue 
sources, were most frequently mentioned. 
None are, however, exclusively handicaps 
of cities in states that do not grant them 
home rule. From several of the non-home 
rule states come complaints of state imposi- 
tion of financial burdens on municipalities 
without providing them the means of 
financing the mandated obligation. Among 
the six so reporting, four list among the 
burdens state requirements in connection 
with salaries, work week, or retirement of 
municipal fire and police personnel. 

Comparatively little sentiment appears 
to exist for extension of home rule in most 
of the states now without it. Considerable 
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interest on the part of municipalities is re- 
ported from Idaho and Indiana, and on the 
part of civic organizations in the latter state, 
Pennsylvania, and Wyoming. Compara- 
tively few actual proposals for home rule 
have been under consideration in recent 
years in states now without it. The most 
vigorous effort apparently has been that of 
the Idaho Municipal League, whose 1955 
proposal was defeated in the Senate by the 
narrow margin of a single vote. 

Proposals to extend home rule have been 
unsuccessfully advanced recently, under 
municipal organization sponsorship, in Flor- 
ida, Kentucky, Minnesota, and Washington, 
involving constitutional amendment, and in 
Georgia and Pennsylvania, involving imple- 
menting law. Establishment of constitutional 
home rule sought by civic organizations in 
Indiana, and by state legislators (as a means 
of reducing the burden of special legislation) 
in Massachusetts and North Carolina, like- 
wise failed of enactment. The municipal 
leagues of Illinois and South Dakota cur- 
rently have the matter under study with a 
view to possible advocacy of home rule in 
1957 sessions. 

Types of Home Rule. Systems of home rule 
may be reasonably grouped into four classi- 
fications, here mentioned in descending 
order of value. The “‘self-executing”’ consti- 
tutional provision grants home rule and itself 
contains sufficient procedural direction to 
enable a municipality to claim home rule 
by its own action. The “mandatory” con- 
stitutional provision asserts that home rule 
is granted and requires the legislature to pro- 
vide implementing procedural statutes, 
while the “‘permissive”’ provision states that 
the legislature may grant home rule, leaving 
wholly to it exactly what, when, and how. 
Legislative disinclination to act has no 
practical cure in the first instance, and none 
at all in the second. 

‘Legislative’ home rule, via a mere 
statute, is nearly everywhere regarded as 
inadequate. In North Carolina not one char- 
ter has yet been adopted under a statute 
nearly 40 years old. Although some have 
been adopted under a similarly venerable 
statute in Florida, home rule is a virtual nul- 
lity under repeated court decisions placing 


municipalities under absolute control of the 
legislature, even to the extent of abolition of 
a municipal corporation or ouster of elected 
municipal officials on legislative whim or 
caprice. 

Charter Adoptions. Among the three types 
of constitutional home rule provisions, the 
“‘self-executing”’ appears to give the greatest 
impetus to charter-making, and “permis- 
sive” the least. Exceptions occur, as in 
Utah and Virginia. As noted, “legislative” 
home rule produces few charters. Altogether, 
at least 1,343 municipalities in 24 states are 
reported as having adopted charters, among 
6,166 in 27 states listed as eligible to do 
so. Principal reasons why more eligibles 
have not adopted charters are listed as 
disinterest of municipal officials and civic 
groups in five states, liberality of general law 
in another five, restrictions on home rule 
powers in two and difficult procedures in 
five. In Maryland and Tennessee only a 
brief time has elapsed since authorization of 
home rule; implementing statutes are lack- 
ing in Georgia, Nevada and Pennsylvania. 
In only four states have over 60 per cent of 
eligible cities adopted charters—72 per cent 
in Texas, 77 per cent in Oregon, 82 per 
cent in Washington and 98 per cent in 
Virginia. 

Adequacy of Home Rule Powers. Reports of 
informed municipal opinion from 19 of the 
constitutional home rule states indicate that 
well over two-thirds consider their home 
rule powers adequate and effective in pre- 
venting abuses via special legislation, in giv- 
ing cities powers adequate for present-day 
tasks, and in enabling them to meet new con- 
ditions and problems. Reports from six states, 
however, indicate no protection is afforded 
against special legislation. Replies from five 
states express doubt that home rule promotes 
citizen interest in local government, though 
more than half reply affirmatively and only 
two are strictly negative. Not one state re- 
ports any safeguards provided for a home 
rule or any other city against the legislature 
imposing burdens, or mandating expendi- 
tures, without providing new revenues or 
revenue possibilities for meeting them. 
California reports, however, some possi- 
bility developing from judicial interpreta- 
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tion. Reports from that state and four others 
indicate exemption of home rule cities from 
statewide municipal wage-hour laws, but 
the others “‘presumably” or definitely have 
no such exemption. 

Alaskan Home Rule. The newly drafted 
constitution for Alaska, designed for state- 
hood, includes what is described as “‘prob- 
ably the most advanced grant of home rule 
under the American flag.”’ It provides that 
“a home rule city...may exercise all 
legislative powers not prohibited by law or 
by charter.”’ Self-executing charter-making 
powers are extended to all first-class cities, 
and the legislature may include others, of 
which there are few. 

Trends in Home Rule. Indicating the ap- 
parent future trend of a concept like home 
rule is as difficult as fixing its existence geo- 
graphically. Two divergent trends appear, 
of which one is objective and factual and the 
other subjective and intuitive. In the past 
ten years constitutional home rule provisions 
have been adopted in New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and Tennessee, initiated in Con- 
necticut, and slated for Alaska. Eligibility 
to home rule was extended, from a single 
city to all, in Louisiana and in Maryland. 

Georgia adopted a home rule constitu- 
tional amendment and implemented it with 
laws which were held unconstitutional, so 
adopted another amendment, but failed in 
the 1956 session to pass an implementing 
statute. Home rule constitutional amend- 
ments vigorously championed by municipal 
leagues failed by only narrow margins in 
1955 legislative sessions in Idaho and Flor- 
ida; similar proposals have made partial 
progress in a half-dozen other legislatures. 

Set against quantitative advances, how- 
ever, are a number of disquieting considera- 
tions noted particularly in states considered 
among the bulwarks of municipal home 
rule. In New York general concern for home 
rule in the light of legislative and judicial 
encroachments, particularly the latter, have 
led to a full-dress study of home rule by a 
special gubernatorial commission. Growing 





concern over legislative and judicial whit- 
tling into home rule is reported from Ohio, 
Michigan, and Minnesota. In the latter 
state, alarm also has been expressed at 
steadily growing numbers of special legisla- 
tive acts made applicable, through subter- 
fuge, to individual municipalities. 

Observed encroachments on home rule in 
Oregon and Texas have been primarily 
legislative; increased judicial circumscribing 
of home rule has been noted with some con- 
cern in Wisconsin, and appears to have al- 
ready started in Rhode Island. One compe- 
tent observer in a veteran “home rule” 
state writes that he does not consider it one, 
**nor do I consider any state in the U.S. as 
having real home rule. Practically all con- 
stitutions were written during a rural 
economy and were not developed from the 
point of view of a dynamic urban society. 
If cities are to be given real home rule au- 
thority, we must do away with the idea that 
they are simply creatures of the state, and 
they must certainly have inherent rights of 
their own, just as do private citizens, which 
the legislature cannot constantly override.” 

Such evaluations and apprehensions are 
reminders that in home rule, as in other 
areas, “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.’’ More important than the language 
of constitution, statute, or charter is what 
has been called a “‘climate for home rule.” 
Such a favorable “‘climate,” which is not a 
natural phenomenon but must be cultivated, 
is indispensable in nurturing and protecting 
the municipal right to substantial powers of 
self-government. It leads legislatures to de- 
feat proposals violative of the home rule 
spirit, and governors to veto inimical meas- 
ures which may slip through; it constrains 
municipal officials to conduct city affairs 
with probity and responsibility; and it re- 
strains pressure groups from circumventing 
local authority over matters of local concern. 
To the extent that the “climate” turns ad- 
verse, its benefits dwindle and the evils it 
forestalls increase. 
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Some Guideposts for City Managers 
By L. P. COOKINGHAM* 


City Manager, Kansas City, Missouri 


One of the leaders in the city manager profession sets forth his philosophy 
of management for the guidance of younger managers. 


URING the three decades that I 
have been a city manager 45 young 
men have served as interns and 

assistants in my office. Subsequently 29 of 
these young men became city managers and 
21 are now serving as managers in 16 states. 
Occasionally when one of these men takes 
his first manager position, I write a friendly 
letter to him to review a few of the practices 
and principles which I have found to be 
successful guideposts in practicing munici- 
pal administration. I ask him to accept 
these suggestions in the spirit in which they 
are offered. I also express the hope that he 
will find them useful through the years of his 
service in municipal government. These 
guideposts are: 

1. Never forget that the council, to the 
best of its ability, expresses the will of the 
people. There will be times when you will 
not understand why the council takes cer- 
tain actions, but you will find that the coun- 
cil is generally right and the members ex- 
press public opinion as they see it and as 
they learn it from their constituents. 

2. Formal acts of the council become 
public policy, and you as city manager must 
always do your best to translate these poli- 
cies into action. You should do this in a 
manner to best realize the intent of the coun- 
cil. In some cases, you may not agree with 
the policy, but it is your duty as city man- 
ager to carry out the policy to the best of 
your ability unless it is illegal or fraudulent. 

*Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Cookingham, who has 
had nearly 30 years’ experience as a city manager in 
four cities, was president of the International City 
Managers’ Association in 1940, and has attended 


all but three of the annual conferences of ICMA 
since 1928. 





3. You have to “give and take” all along 
the way, but when you must give ground to 
the “left,” be sure that when you return 
toward the center you go to the “right” as 
far as possible. In “giving’’ never do any- 
thing which may be illegal or which is con- 
trary to the basic principles of the plan of 
government with which you are working. 

4. Remember that the average fellow 
with whom you talk, whether he is a mem- 
ber of the council, one of the city’s staff, or 
a citizen, does not know as much about the 
job of municipal administration as you know 
now or will know in the years ahead; so 
don’t get too far beyond him, for he will not 
be able to follow you. 

5. Be as humble as the humblest with 
whom you deal, and subdue by your pa- 
tience those who are inclined to be too arro- 
gant. You must give as much time as is 
necessary to the person who is slow in 
understanding, and you must be patient 
with those who may be impatient with you. 

6. Lead those whom you contact—mem- 
bers of the council, subordinate employees, 
and citizens—into the proper channel by 
tactful suggestion rather than by too per- 
suasive argument. Make them feel that they 
have had a major part in making the 
decisions and in establishing the policies 
which you deem to be in the best interest of 
the individual and the government. 

7. Don’t let any problems frighten you, 
for there is a logical solution to each one you 
have to face. If they seem too tough for to- 
day, let them go until tomorrow whenever 
possible, for then they will seem simpler. 
The problems which concern you today may 
be completely forgotten in a week or two. 
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8. Treat everyone in the city, friend or 
foe, as if your success depended on the man- 
ner in which you handled his problem. I 
have often told my employees to consider 
everyone with whom they talk to be a mem- 
ber of the city council, and by doing this, 
they will give their best to all. 

9. Get acquainted with your employees 
as rapidly as possible, and take time to let 
them show you what they have in their de- 
partments and how they do their work. (If 
you do not approve, go slowly in making 
drastic changes—the results will be much 
better and the improvements more lasting.) 

10. Give credit where credit belongs, and 
always give the council all the credit you 
can. They have to be re-elected. 

11. Never forget that you are a servant 
of the people, and instill that philosophy in 
each of your employees. If you find one who 
cannot understand this philosophy, remove 
him for he will be no good to you or to the 
city. If you ever get the idea that you are 
ruler, you, also, will be no good to the city 
or to the form of government. 

12. Work hard to gain and keep the full 
confidence of the council and the respect of 
your department heads, and your job will 
be easier. The confidence of the council is of 
utmost importance in doing a successful job. 

13. Don’t let the “‘cranks” worry you too 
much, for if you do they will outlive you. 

14. Be sure to develop good press rela- 
tions; give all the time necessary to help 
the press, radio, and other media to keep 
the public informed, because any one of 
these media can ruin your program with 
very little effort. 

15. Keep your eyes and ears open and 
your mouth shut during council meetings. 
This is one of the most important principles 
in the field of council-manager relations. I 
have known more managers who have 
talked themselves out of jobs than into jobs. 
The members of the council are elected by 
the people and know something about the 
business of municipal government. When 
they want information from the manager, 
they will ask him for it, and it is well to have 
the information when requested. 

16. Don’t pursue your program at a 
faster pace than the council, the employees, 
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and public can follow. You will always see 
plenty of things to do and have plenty of 
changes to make, but be sure that everyone 
understands why you are doing this and 
how it will benefit the city or its government 
before you proceed. 

17. Never put in writing anything you 
can’t prove. Someday someone might em- 
barrass you with it. 

18. Always take the chip off the com- 
plainant’s shoulder before you let him go. 
This will be a hard task in some cases, but 
use every resource at your command to 
make friends out of potential enemies. 

19. Always remember that you will 
never get in trouble or be embarrassed by 
doing what is right. You may lose your job 
for standing up for what you think is right, 
but you’ll always get another and better job. 
Besides, you will be able to sleep soundly 
every night. 

20. Keep your personal contacts with 
other city managers. The greatest compli- 
ment you can pay them is to ask how they 
handle a certain problem. 

21. Always think of the city in which you 
work as your city. Participate in civic move- 
ments for its betterment, and above all, live 
in your city. 

22. Keep a framed copy of “The City 
Manager’s Code of Ethics” in your office. 
Read it once in awhile. Always abide by it. 


The 21 former interns or assistants in my 
office who are now serving as city managers 
in 16 states are: W. Barton Avery, Spring- 
field, Missouri, formerly at Manhattan, 
Kansas; Frank H. Backstrom, Wichita, 
Kansas, formerly at Tacoma, Washington; 
Tom E. Chenoweth, St. Louis Park, Minne- 
sota, formerly at Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Stanley D. Fisher, Holton, Kansas; Roderic 
A. Gardner, North Kingstown, Rhode 
Island; Donald E. Hobbs, Bar Harbor, 
Maine, formerly at Waldoboro, Maine; H. 
Herbert Holt, Holland, Michigan; Porter 
W. Homer, Tucson, Arizona; Arthur S. 
Johnson, Westchester, Illinois; F. Kenneth 
Kyle, Chadron, Nebraska; Calvin M. 
Lakin, Mexico, Missouri, formerly at Nor- 
way, Michigan; Thomas F. Maxwell, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, formerly at University City, 
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Missouri, and Columbia, South Carolina; 
Howard L. McCalla, Aransas Pass, Texas; 
John R. Minkler, Albany, Missouri, former- 
ly at Cherokee, Oklahoma; Henry Rolfes, 
Jr., Helena, Montana, formerly at Sylvan 
Lake, Michigan, and Golden and Sterling, 
Colorado; Marwood F. Rupp, Deerfield, 
Illinois; John W. Short, Berkley, Michigan; 
Charles W. Thompson, Middletown, Ohio; 
E. Robert Turner, Springfield, Oregon, for- 
merly at Brookfield, Missouri; Ray W. Wil- 
son, Phoenix, Arizona; and Norman Blacher, 
manager of the unincorporated private com- 
munity of Sea Gate in Brooklyn, New York. 

Eight former assistants who have been 
managers are now engaged in other work 
or have died. Three of the eight are in busi- 
ness or industry: Edwin H. Allen, Jr., 
formerly manager of Nevada and Cameron, 
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Missouri, and Richfield, Minnesota; Jack 
Elliott, formerly manager of Hot Springs, 
South Dakota; and Perry C. Peine, formerly 
manager of Abilene and Great Bend, 
Kansas. One is budget director for the state 
of Kansas: James W. Bibb, Jr., formerly 
manager of Holton, Kansas, and another is a 
student at the University of Chicago Law 
School: Newell N. Jenkins, formerly man- 
ager of Slater, Missouri, and Maywood, 
Illinois; and a third is with the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission: Charles T. Marsh, 
formerly manager of Slater, Missouri. Two 
of the eight men have died: Elmer R. Cross, 
formerly manager of Excelsior Springs and 
Mexico, Missouri; Lexington, Nebraska; 
and Bloomington, Illinois; and Lyman S. 
Moore, formerly manager of Portland, 
Maine. 


Performance Zoning for Industry 


By EDWIN H. FOLK, JR.* 
Research Associate, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


Several cities are developing industrial zoning standards but considerable research 
and experience are needed before they are perfected. 


N THE five years since Dennis O’Har- 
row introduced the concept of perform- 
ance standard zoning in a _ paper 

presented to the 1951 National Planning 
Conference of the American Society of 
Planning Officials,' performance standards 
have probably caused more discussion and 
controversy than any other subject in zon- 
ing. 

Briefly, Mr. O’Harrow proposed that 
through the use of performance standards— 
objective standards designed to limit the 
external effects of industry upon adjacent 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Folk, who has been on 
the ASPO staff since June, 1954, holds a Master’s 


degree in city planning from the Georgia Institute 
of Technology. 


1 PERFORMANCE STANDARDS IN INDUSTRIAL ZON- 
1NG. By Dennis O’Harrow. (1) Planning 1957. 1952. 
Pages 42-45. (2) Planning Advisory Service Informa- 
tion Report No. 32. November, 1951. 19pp. American 
Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37, Reprint available from National In- 
dustrial Zoning Committee, 820 Huntington Bank 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. 25 cents. 


uses and the entire community—zoning 
provisions for industrial districts could be 
written in a manner that would avoid 
cumbersome lists of permitted or pro- 
hibited uses. The arbitrary distinctions be- 
tween “light” and “heavy” industrial uses 
could be replaced by limitations upon 
emissions of smoke, noise, odor and other 
undesirable aspects of industrial operations. 

In the intervening years, performance 
standards generally have been accepted as 
a theoretically excellent technique for in- 
dustrial zoning. However, these standards 
have found their way into only a handful of 
zoning ordinances. A recent report of the 
American Society of Planning Officials lists 
only 11 ordinances in which performance 
standards are widely used as the basis for 
industrial zoning.? Several of these ordi- 
nances are merely in the proposal stage and 

?InpustRIAL ZONING STANDARDS. Planning Ad- 


visory Service Information Report No. 78. ASPO. 
September, 1955. 75pp. 
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have not yet been adopted. A few other 
ordinances contain performance standards 
which apply only to individual uses or small 
groups of uses. 

Despite glib talk of the “desirability” of 
performance standards, planning commis- 
sion members and professional planners 
have usually shied away from them when 
they are actually called upon to prepare 
zoning provisions for industrial districts. 
Even in ordinances where performance 
standards are used, the familiar lists of 
permitted and prohibited uses are still 
present. From a review of the technical 
standards and administrative procedures 
now in effect, it is apparent that perform- 
ance standards are not yet developed to a 
point where they can be considered wholly 
effective. 

In 1951, Mr. O’Harrow listed 11 ex- 
ternal effects of industry for which perform- 
ance standards were needed: noise, smoke, 
odor, dust and dirt, noxious gases, glare and 
heat, fire hazards, industrial wastes, trans- 
portation and traffic, aesthetics, and psycho- 
logical effects. Standards incorporating nu- 
merical measurements are now in use for 
most of these effects. In addition, numerical 
standards have now been developed for 
three other effects: vibration, electromag- 
netic interference, and radioactive emissions. 

Some of the standards now in use have 
been adapted for industrial zoning from 
research conducted for other purposes, 
while others have been developed specifical- 
ly for use in zoning ordinances. The city of 
Chicago, for example, paid the Armour 
Research Foundation of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology approximately $12,000 
to develop appropriate performance stand- 
ards. Although other cities and towns have 
hired scientists in various fields to develop 
standards, few of the standards now in use 
can be considered definitive, except pos- 
sibly for the specific conditions for which 
they were prepared. 

Since there has been virtually no ex- 
perience in administering performance 


standard zoning ordinances, any attempt to 
evaluate existing standards must be highly 
theoretical. However, present performance 
standards fall into two groups: (1) those 
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standards which, although not necessarily 
definitive, appear to offer satisfactory means 
of regulating conditions encountered in 
zoning, and (2) those standards, often 
drawn from research conducted for purposes 
other than zoning, which do not appear to 
be generally applicable in zoning. In addi- 
tion, there are several effects that seem to 
be impossible to measure objectively and 
for which performance standards probably 
cannot be developed. 


SATISFACTORY REGULATIONS 

Existing standards appear to be reason- 
ably effective in controlling the following 
effects: smoke, dust and dirt, industrial 
wastes, glare, and heat. Several of these ef- 
fects are often already controlled under city 
ordinances or state laws, and many of the 
standards appear to have been drawn from 
the older regulations. 

Smoke is usually regulated in terms of 
visible emissions, which are easily measured 
by either the Ringelmann Chart or the 
umbrascope. Standards are stated in terms 
of the percentage of opacity of the emission. 
Some ordinances permit emissions of as 
much as 60 per cent opacity (a reading of 
3 on a Ringelmann Chart) while others re- 
quire that only smokeless fuels may be 
burned in certain districts. If more than 
one industrial district is established, differ- 
ent degrees of opacity are usually permitted. 

Dust and dirt emissions are regulated by 
specifying a maximum permitted volume 
and size of particulate matter. A typical 
provision is that of the zoning ordinance of 
Warren Charter Township, Michigan, 
adopted in 1952: 

Smoke, dust, dirt and fly ash shall not exceed 
0.3 grains per cubic foot of flue gas at stack 
temperature of 500 degrees Fahrenheit and shall 
not exceed fifty (50) per cent excess air. . . 

The proposed Chicago ordinance in- 
cludes undoubtedly the most detailed 
standards on particulate emissions. This 
provision contains an involved method for 
calculating emissions as well as tables for 
adjusting measurements for different heights 
of emission, velocities, and temperatures. 
The measurement of these emissions re- 
quires expensive equipment but reasonably 
accurate measurements can be obtained. 
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Glare and heat from industrial opera- 
tions can be measured—glare in foot- 
candles; heat in calories, degrees of tempera- 
ture or B.T.U.’s. However, performance 
zoning ordinances typically prohibit glare 
or heat beyond the property Jines. Apparent- 
ly, complete prohibition (a performance 
standard with a numerical value of zero) 
answers the requirements of communities 
which have used performance standards. 
In cities where Bessemer converters are 
used, numerical standards will probably 
have to be developed. 

Industrial wastes are often regulated by 
state health and stream pollution laws. The 
several zoning ordinances which include 
performance standards governing these 
emissions have specified maximum per- 
mitted amounts of poisonous substances or 
gases and standards on the volume of ef- 
fluent, its acidity or alkalinity, and the size 
of solid particles. 


UNPERFECTED STANDARDS 

The second group of standards—those 
which cannot yet be considered generally 
applicable to all situations encountered in 
zoning—constitute the “twilight zone” of 
performance standards. Here are found most 
of the effects which are most obnoxious or 
dangerous to nearby properties and to the 
community as a whole: noise, odor, noxious 
gases, vibration, and fire hazards. This 
group also includes electromagnetic dis- 
turbances and radioactive emissions—rela- 
tively new and unexplored fields. It is in 
regulating these effects that performance 
standards are not yet effective because of 
the absence of sufficient scientific data on 
the characteristics of the effects or because 
administrative techniques have not yet been 
developed to utilize available measurement 
techniques. 

Noise control is an excellent example of 
the difficulty of applying scientific research 
to zoning. Two measurements of sound are 
available: the ‘“‘decibel,’’ a measure of 
sound pressure, and the “‘sone,”’ a measure 
of the loudness of noise. Decibels can be 
measured directly by meters, but since low- 
pitched sounds are considerably less dis- 
turbing than high-pitched sounds of the 
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same pressure, the decibel alone is not a 
satisfactory measurement for zoning. The 
sone is a computed measure of the loudness 
of noise as heard by the human ear. Since 
the sone cannot be measured by instru- 
ments, but must be computed from instru- 
ment readings, it presents problems in zon- 
ing administration. 

A recent development in noise measure- 
ment is the establishment of a sliding scale 
of permitted decibel levels for various noise 
frequencies. The proposed zoning ordinances 
for Chicago and Clarkstown, New York. 
have such scales. 

One difficulty in regulating industrial 
noise that has not yet been solved is that very 
little noise in industrial areas is caused by 
industrial processes. Various noise surveys 
have shown that railroad and trucking 
operations are responsible for as much as 
ninety per cent of the noise in these areas. 
No performance standards have yet been 
devised to regulate noises from these sources. 

Odor is another example of an effect for 
which available laboratory measurements 
are not necessarily applicable to zoning. Re- 
search has established the minimum concen- 
trations of various odors that can be de- 
tected by the human senses—the thresholds 
of smell. However, the quantities of gases 
required to produce detectable odors are so 
small that precise laboratory measurements 
are necessary. Also thresholds of smell have 
not been established for a tremendous num- 
ber of odoriferous gases and compounds 
which occur in industrial operations. 

Similarly, a large amount of scientific re- 
search is available on noxious gases. How- 
ever, most of the research on gases has been 
directed toward conditions occurring inside 
factories where workers are continually ex- 
posed to these gases. Standards have been 
established for maximum allowable concen- 
trations of gases for an eight-hour day, five- 
day week, and the concentrations at which 
various gases are injurious to vegetation or 
painful to the eyes. However, no standard 
has yet been developed for continual ex- 
posure to noxious gases—24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. 
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True performance standards on vibration 
are scarce. Most of the ordinances that 
establish numerical performance standards 
for other effects merely prohibit ‘“‘excessive 
vibration.”’ The Center Line, Michigan, 
zoning ordinance adopted in 1954 does, 
however, contain a numerical standard: 
**Machines or operations which cause vibra- 
tion shall be permitted, but no operation 
shall cause a displacement exceeding .003 
of one (1) inch as measured at the property 
line.”” The displacement standard may be 
acceptable, but since the ordinance specifies 
no method of measurement, it is too early to 
determine whether or not it can be easily 
enforced. 

Performance standards on fire hazards 
are still relatively unsatisfactory. Building 
codes, in establishing regulations on con- 
struction and occupancy of buildings, are 
most commonly used to achieve safety from 
fire hazards. Too often, however, building 
code standards have been expressed in terms 
of specifications for various materials and 
occupancies rather than as performance 
standards. 

Other effects in this group, such as 
electromagnetic interference and _ radio- 
active emissions, are so involved technically 
that it is difficult for the layman to under- 
stand their nature, much less to attempt to 
regulate them. Traffic and transportation, 
aethetics, and psychological effects have not 
yet been regulated by performance stand- 
ards. These are probably best handled by 
other zoning techniques: regulations on 
density and land coverage, and perhaps 
through aesthetic controls on industrial 
buildings, landscaping, and screening from 
adjacent uses. 


DANGERS IN STANDARDS 

Despite the great advances in perform- 
ance standards in the past five years, there 
is still considerable doubt that they have 
been developed to a point where they can 
be incorporated into any zoning ordinance. 
The technical and administrative problems 
involved in perparing and enforcing per- 


formance standards are clearly beyond the 
abilities of the layman. Where apparently 
useful standards have been developed, they 





have been the result of intensive study. 
Where standards have been copied from 
other ordinances by uninformed people, 
glaring errors have usually crept in. These 
errors might well render the standard void 
if someone decides to test the ordinance pro- 
visions in court and leave the city with less 
control over industrial areas than if per- 
formance standards had not been used. 

In their present state, performance 
standards must be considered experimental. 
Some standards which now appear to be 
adequate will probably be replaced by 
better standards in the future. The ‘“‘weasel 
words,” such as “‘objectionable, obnoxious, 
discernible,” and the like, now present in 
nearly every zoning ordinance will slowly 
be replaced by better standards. However, 
improvements in standards can only be ac- 
complished through research, not by the un- 
critical adoption of standards which do not 
apply to conditions encountered in zoning 
or by copying provisions from other per- 
formance standard ordinances. 

Some planners today question whether 
the zoning ordinance is the proper place for 
performance standards if the city wishes to 
improve smoke, odor, noise and other con- 
ditions. They believe that industrial proc- 
esses produce a relatively small amount of 
these objectionable effects and that per- 
formance standards should be applied 
throughout the city in general ordinances. 
They point out that zoning ordinance 
standards would apply only to buildings 
built after the adoption of performance 
standards and that, because the standards 
apply only within limited areas, the stand- 
ards would probably have little effect upon 
the general level of noise, smoke, and odors 
throughout the city. 

Those who advocate the use of perform- 
ance standards in zoning ordinances con- 
cede these points, but believe that perform- 
ance standards offer some chance for im- 
proving limited areas of the city even 
though the community is not yet ready for 
general abatement ordinances. They con- 
sider performance standard zoning a “‘back- 
door” to ordinances which would require 
higher standards throughout the city. 

















Reporting with Slides 

Wichita, Kansas, recently adopted a new 
technique in annual reporting by photo- 
graphing city activities on 143 slides accom- 
panied by a recorded commentary. A police 
photo technician made the 35mm colored 
slides and a public relations consultant em- 
ployed part-time prepared the written com- 
mentary. A 30-minute tape-recorded narra- 
tion was also prepared for use when the 
slides are shown before school, church, and 
civic groups. Portions of the program have 
also been shown on television programs with 
the slides projected onto a screen in the tele- 
vision studio and picked up by television 
cameras for live transmission. Sections of the 
report are also shown on a 16-picture, auto- 
matic exhibition projector in the city hall 
lobby and at other locations. In addition to 
the staff time spent in preparing the report 
and the cost of photographic materials, the 
city reports that the cost of necessary equip- 
ment was approximately $450 which in- 
cluded a projector, tape-recorder, and auto- 
matic exhibition projector. 


PR Methods 


Several methods are being used by cities 
to tell residents why they are being incon- 
venienced by public works construction 
projects and how long it will be before the 
projects are finished. In Cincinnati where a 
major thoroughfare was torn up along one 
side forcing motorists to use a narrow lane, 
a sign was erected to inform citizens that the 
work was being done to improve the water 
supply system. In Winnetka, Illinois, mimeo- 
graphed notices describing various projects 
are distributed by messengers to each family 
or business in affected areas. In areas where 
projects are planned in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, two men interview all business- 
men in the area to find out how the con- 
struction can be arranged to lessen incon- 
venience to merchants. In Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, projects planned for construction are 
announced in a notice distributed with 
water and electric bills. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Leaflets 


Several cities have recently issued tax 
leaflets and other public relations materials 
to inform citizens about municipal plans, 
programs, and problems. In Westchester, 
Illinois (7,979), a special leaflet explaining 
the need and the plans for a proposed village 
hall was mailed to all residents prior to a 
referendum on a $395,000 bond issue, which 
the voters approved. The leaflet showed a 
sketch of the building, the location of differ- 
ent departments in the proposed building, 
and locations of voting places in the city. In 
Highland Park, Illinois, a leaflet entitled, 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Highland Parker: You De- 
serve a Medal!”’ was distributed to express ap- 
preciation of city officials for the cooperation 
of citizens in helping to alleviate a water 
shortage last summer and outlining plans to 
provide additional water storage facilities. 

Morgantown, West Virginia, recently is- 
sued a leaflet to explain the need for levying 
a police service fee for the operation, main- 
tenance and improvement of the police de- 
partment. The fee, which West Virginia 
cities may levy under state law, is explained 
as a payment for a service rendered by the 
city to customers in the same manner that 
charges are made for heat, light, water, 
garbage, or telephone service. Junction 
City, Kansas, recently distributed leaflets to 
all customers of the water department to 
explain the need for increasing water rates 
to amortize bonds issued to improve water 
utility facilities. In Golden, Colorado, a 
recently issued tax leaflet shows the tax 
rates of other taxing jurisdictions in the city 
and the amount of the average tax bill which 
goes to these jurisdictions. 

In North Saint Paul, Minnesota, a tax 
leaflet shows the amount spent for various 
city services from the 26 cents which the city 
receives from each property tax dollar. An 
illustrated tax leaflet issued in Wichita, 
Kansas, shows the monthly per capita costs 
of city services to be $5 and points out that 
‘city government cost the average citizen 
less than a loaf of bread a day in 1955.” 
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Buys All Insurance on 
Competitive Bids 

OUNT Holly Township, New Jersey 
(8,206), has reduced insurance costs 
nearly $1,000 and obtained increased cover- 
age through competitive bidding on nine 
types of insurance. Five bids were received 
on the basis of specifications covering fire 
and theft, automobile liability, workmen’s 
compensation, public employees’ blanket 
bond, burglary, and other types of insur- 
ance. All five bids were from brokers who 
represented stock companies. Bid prices for 
complete coverage ranged from $5,365 to 
$8,000 and the lowest bidder was awarded 
the contract. The township in 1955 had paid 
$6,304 for less coverage; competitive bids 
had not been received. Under the new pro- 
gram existing insurance policies were can- 
celled and all new coverage starts on the 
same date. All insurance is handled by one 
local agency which met all of the require- 

ments and submitted the lowest bid. 

Township officials had been advised by 
insurance agents prior to preparing the spec- 
ifications that competitive bidding would 
not result in lower premium rates. Actual re- 
sults show, however, that this was not the 
case. The township has not only obtained a 
much better price, but the limits of coverage 
for public liability and property damage are 
much higher than in 1955, more equipment 
is covered, and all employees are covered 
by a blanket bond instead of coverage for 
only a few select positions. 

Prior to receiving competitive bids a de- 
tailed insurance program for the township 
was prepared. Three surveys made by in- 
surance agents provided useful information 
and assistance also was received from pub- 
lications of the Institute of Local and State 
Government of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and from the International City 
Managers’ Association. When insurance 
agencies were invited to submit bids they 
were sent a report outlining insurance 
presently carried by the township and 
recommendations for changes; outlining 
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objectives of the township’s insurance pro- 
gram; detailed specifications on the types of 
insurance and extent of coverage desired; a 
schedule of motor vehicles and property to 
be insured; and a bid sheet to be used in 
submitting the premium charges for each 
form of coverage.—WiLuiAmM P. Hartcn, 
manager, Mount Holly Township. 


Require Developers to Pay for 
Subdivision Improvements 


ORE cities of 50,000 or more popula- 
tion now require real estate develop- 
ers to pay for the installation of public im- 
provements required by subdivision regula- 
tions in new residential areas, according to 
a recent study published by the Urban Land 
Institute (see Pick of the Month). Develop- 
ers are required to pay all costs of street 
grading in 90 per cent of 115 cities surveyed; 
street paving in 75 per cent; curbs and 
gutters, 78 per cent; sidewalks, 74 per cent; 
water mains, 60 per cent; sanitary sewers, 
58 per cent; and storm sewers, 71 per cent. 
In 64 per cent of these cities the developer 
is not reimbursed for any of these installa- 
tion costs while 36 per cent of the cities 
partly reimburse the developer for the cost of 
one or more of the improvements. 

In 43 per cent of the cities the costs of 
wider streets, heavier street paving, or 
larger water and sewer mains are paid by the 
city when the improvements are needed for 
development outside the subdivision. This 
percentage is a significant change from the 
findings of a 1950 survey made by the Insti- 
tute. At that time, 29 per cent of 98 cities of 
more than 50,000 population required de- 
velopers to pay for all costs relating to im- 
provements needed for future development 
beyond the subdivision. 

In urban counties where the greatest 
growth has taken place in recent years, 
nearly 98 per cent have subdivision regula- 
tions in effect. In 40 per cent of these 
counties the developer is aided by county 
contributions toward the cost of utilities and 
street improvements outside his immediate 
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development, and in 10 per cent the county 
pays for all larger utilities or heavier street 
installations needed to serve development 
outside the subdivision. 

No predominant municipal policy is evi- 
dent for acquisition of land for public parks 
and playgrounds which are required by 
new residential developments. Only ten 
cities and two counties reported that refer- 
ence is made to a comprehensive city plan 
or to a master open space plan for relating 
site acquisition to subdivision proposals as 
development takes place. Only six cities and 
two counties report that developers are re- 
quired to dedicate property for public park 
use. Most cities use a combination of meth- 
ods in acquiring land for park and play- 
ground sites in new residential areas. The 
most common is to require the developer to 
reserve an area for future sale to the proper 
public agency at market price. 


Orin F. Nolting Appointed 
ICMA Director 


RIN F. Nolting, assistant director of 

the International City Managers’ As- 

sociation since 1929, has been appointed 

executive director of ICMA by the Associa- 

tion’s governing board to succeed Clarence 
E. Ridley when he retires on June 30. 


Reorganize Police Force, 
Prohibit Gambling 


KLAND, California (384,585), dur- 

ing the past year reorganized its police 
department. Closing two outlying police 
stations freed 18 officers for outside police 
work. One of the old stations has been con- 
verted into a police academy for training 
new recruits. All police personnel are given 
daily lineup instruction at the start of their 
shift. After roll call for each watch, training 
is conducted by commanding officers, beat 
men are briefed on crimes which occurred 
during the previous 24 hours, and uniforms 
and equipment are inspected. 

A recall system installed in all patrol and 
traffic cars enables officers to leave their 
cars at night and check doors in business 
districts and still remain in contact with 
the police radio headquarters for assign- 
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ment. Studies by a new research and plan- 
ning bureau have resulted in finding ways 
of making more officers available for street 
duty through the consolidation of inside 
jobs. Entrance requirements for new re- 
cruits have been increased and residence 
restrictions were eliminated. A new bureau 
of internal affairs investigates all complaints 
against the conduct of policemen. 

Better police coverage throughout the 
city has been achieved by increasing the 
number of patrol cars on duty, particularly 
during the 4:00 p.m. to midnight hours 
when the incidence of crime is greatest. 
Patrol captains, who previously worked only 
during daylight hours, are assigned around- 
the-clock to provide better supervision. 
Sergeants, who had directed the officers 
from a desk, have been sent out to maintain 
constant supervision at the scenes of in- 
vestigations. Finally, Police Chief Wyman 
W. Vernon has closed the city completely 
to all forms of gambling. 


Citizen Group Urges Local 
Income Tax 

N KANSAS City, Missouri, a citizens 
commission on municipal revenue ap- 
pointed by the mayor in April, 1955, has 
recently submitted a report which recom- 
mends adoption of an earnings tax of not 
more than 1 per cent on the gross earnings 
of individuals and the net income of busi- 
nesses (see Pick of the Month). Members of 
the committee had visited Dayton, Toledo, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis to study the ef- 
fects of local earnings taxes in those cities. 
The commission believed that such a tax 
would reach a high percentage of the people 
who live and work in the city; that there is 
some relationship of the ability to pay and 
services rendered; that it would be respon- 
sive to both inflation and deflation; and 

that it would not be expensive to collect. 
The commission also recommended that 
the city join with the county governments 
and other local units to secure an up-to- 
date re-assessment of real property in the 
city; that the two-cent per pack tax on 
cigarettes be eliminated; that the levy on 
personal property be reduced by two- 
thirds; that the emergency tax of an addi- 
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tional 1 per cent on the gross receipts of 
utilities be eliminated, thereby leaving the 
rate at 5 per cent; that the method of licens- 
ing business operations be revised to elimi- 
nate the gross receipts tax or apply it at a 
greatly reduced rate; that fees charged for 
various services be reviewed periodically 
and that such fees be set to cover the cost of 
services rendered; that further effort be 
made to get greater financial aid from the 
state and county for the support of munici- 
pal hospitals. 


Adopts Records Management 
Program 


® HUNTINGTON Woods, Michigan 
(4,949), nearly 60 per cent of all bulk 
records have been disposed of and additional 
storage space made available under a 
records management program instituted 
about one year ago. The program was 
designed to reduce records maintenance 
cost, facilitate reference, protect vital and 
historically valuable records, and reduce the 
number of unnecessary records being stored 
by the city. 

A private firm was engaged to analyze 
and classify the records and prepare a pre- 
liminary retention and disposal schedule. 
The survey required approximately two 
weeks with the assistance of the deputy city 
clerk. The schedule with the legal retention 
requirements cited was then reviewed by 
the city commission and all department 
heads, and a list of the records was sent to 
the Michigan Historical Commission to see 
if any had historical value. Permission was 
then obtained from the state administrative 
board to discard certain records and three 
large truckloads of obsolete records were 
destroyed. 

The principal advantages of a formal 
records retention schedule are: (1) assurance 
that only necessary records for efficient 
operation of the city are kept; (2) mainte- 
nance of an accurate inventory; (3) elimina- 
tion of record duplication; and (4) a con- 
venient indexed record system.—Frep L. 
Yockey, city manager, Huntington Woods. 
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City Pay Plans Based on 
Wage Surveys 

WO cities, Harper Woods, Michigan 

(9,029), and Oak Park, Illinois (63,- 
520), recently adopted pay plans after con- 
ducting salary and wage surveys of other 
municipalities and private businesses in the 
Detroit and Chicago metropolitan areas 
respectively. 

In Harper Woods the Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League conducted the wage survey 
for the city and recommended a basic 
salary schedule for all employees and pay 
ranges for different positions. The sugges- 
tions were based on: (1) a thorough analysis 
and classification of the Harper Woods 
positions; (2) a comparison of wages and 
salaries paid by other cities in the metro- 
politan area; and (3) current pay informa- 
tion concerning industrial wages paid in the 
Detroit metropolitan area. The suggested 
salaries recognize the fact that the city must 
pay sufficiently high wages to attract and 
retain competent employees, but at the 
same time should not pay higher wages than 
those paid by the majority of employers in 
the area for the same type of workers. 

Eight cities in the metropolitan area 
were included in the Harper Woods survey. 
In making the survey, the League did not 
compare jobs by title alone since the duties 
performed and the responsibilities exercised 
by personnel having the same job title 
varied greatly among the cities. Specific 
duties and responsibilities of positions in 
other cities were checked closely to see that 
truly comparable jobs were included in the 
survey. 

In Oak Park the wage survey, covering 
12 municipalities and seven private firms 
in the Chicago metropolitan area, was 
conducted by the personnel officer to aid the 
village manager in arriving at the recom- 
mended pay rates to be included in the 
position classification and pay plans recently 
adopted by the village board. The survey 
covered 30 separate job classes including 
all typical kinds of jobs found in the village. 

Salaries included in the 1956 budget were 
determined from the survey results. Total 
1956 salary increases were $70,834 or an 
average increase of 4.6 per cent for each 
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employee. Some employees being paid 
higher salaries than the maximum estab- 
lished in the pay plan were not eligible for 
raises, while other employees received in- 
creases ranging from less than $5 to as 
much as $65. The survey revealed that the 
salaries paid by the 12 municipalities to per- 
sons doing similar work to those employed 
by private employers were very favorable. 


Integrate Fire-Police Service 
in 32 Cities 

UCH discussion has developed recent- 

ly over the feasibility of consolidating 
police and fire departments whereby the 
same men would serve both as policemen 
and firemen. The steadily rising cost of 
government, the inadequacy of volunteer 
fire forces, the insistent demands on the 
part of policemen and full-time paid fire- 
men for a reduction in their work week, the 
recent technological developments in com- 
munications, transportation, and other 
equipment, and the increased attention to 
the importance of organizing to prevent fire 
and crimes—all have tended to give mu- 
nicipal administrators reason to contem- 
plate the feasibility of employing “public 
safety officers’’ who would be trained to per- 
form both police and fire functions. 

There are 32 cities which report having 
an integrated public safety department. 
Thirty of these cities have populations of 
less than 25,000 while two cities, both of 
which are in Canada, have populations of 
27,000 and 50,000 respectively. 

The crux of the argument as to the desir- 
ability of integration centers around the 
question as to whether the police and fire 
functions have sufficient similarities so that 
the use of the same men to perform them is 
practicable. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, for example, has taken the 
position that integration of police and fire 
departments is not a good practice because 
“the services each performs are diversified 
and vastly different in every respect... .” 

The contrary approach is exemplified in 
the book, A Frontier of Municipal Safety, by 
Charles S. James, recently published by 
Public Administration Service (see Pick of 
the Month), which is a companion volume 
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to Police and Fire Integration in the Small City 
published last summer. Due to the develop- 
ment of modern transportation and com- 
munication equipment in both police and 
fire work, and the increased emphasis on 
fire prevention in the field, Mr. James feels 
that integration is not only feasible but that 
it offers a real opportunity to both large and 
small cities to provide police and fire services 
on a more efficient and economical basis 
than is possible under separate departments. 

Modern communications and equipment 
almost eliminate one of the differences be- 
tween the services, namely, the need for 
holding groups of firemen in reserve in order 
to get a sizable force to a fire soon enough to 
do any good. Assembling adequate equip- 
ment and man power can be done with good 
communications and can be readily worked 
out in accordance with almost any desired 
pattern of response, whether or not the men 
are on patrol at the time of an alarm. 

Regarding the increased emphasis on fire 
prevention, Mr. James says: “No longer will 
any competent fire official argue that his 
sole job is to put out fires; rather he is likely 
to maintain stoutly that prevention is his 
first responsibility. This change in attitude 
and objective strikes straight at the heart of 
the factors that previously made for police 
and fire separateness. If firemen are basical- 
ly preventive personnel, then obviously 
they cannot do their jobs in a fire station, 
and just as obviously their work becomes 
more nearly a full-time occupation. If pre- 
vention is the goal, social aspects are intro- 
duced into the fire service through the work 
of men engaged in home inspections, public 
education, and even law enforcement. If 
fire prevention is to be taken to the people, 
as crime and accident prevention are, then 
the duties of policemen and firemen have 
identical objectives—to stimulate and pro- 
vide leadership in the community safety ef- 
fort. The work of men in both occupations 
is gradually becoming more and more simi- 
lar, except during the small fraction of their 
time when they are rendering emergency 
service.” 

New equipment and a changing philoso- 
phy of fire protection are not the only fac- 
tors which make integration appear to be 
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feasible. Increasing demands of other mu- 
nicipal functions, many of which were 
unheard of when police and fire departments 
were created, and the higher costs of police 
and fire protection have put many cities in 
a position where they must choose between 
poorer service or additional taxes. Mr. 
James feels that improvements in public 
safety administration, just as in other func- 
tions, will help to solve this dilemma. 


Installs Formal Grievance 
Procedure 
ANSAS City, Missouri, has recently 
established a formal procedure for 
processing employee grievances. The pur- 
pose of the procedure is to provide an op- 
portunity for any city employee to express 
himself fully and to insure that employees’ 
problems will be consicered fairly, rapidly, 
and without fear of reprisal. The city expects 
the new procedure to lead to a better under- 
standing by both employees and supervisors 
of the practices, policies, and procedures 
which affect employees. 

Any employee having a complaint, view, 
or opinion pertaining to employment condi- 
tions or to relationships with his immediate 
supervisor or other employees first will dis- 
cuss the problem with his immediate super- 
visor, or he may consult one of the city’s 
employee counselors if he prefers. The 
supervisor is required to render a decision 
within five days, and at this point the griev- 
ance is not reduced to writing. 


If the employee is not satisfied with his 
supervisor’s decision, he may submit his 
grievance in writing to his appointing au- 
thority. If his decision fails to satisfy the 
employee, the employee may then ask that 
the director submit the grievance to the city 
manager who may affirm, deny, or modify 
the appointing authority’s decision, or he 
may refer the problem to a grievance com- 
mittee. 

A grievance committee consists of three 
persons: the employee or his representative; 
the employee’s supervisor or his representa- 
tive; and a third member named by the 
other two. The grievance committee reports 
its majority recommendation to the ap- 
pointing authority whose decision then is 
final unless it results in removal, suspension, 
or demotion of the employee. In such a case 
the employee may take his appeal to the 
city’s personnel board as provided by the 
charter. 

In addition to the grievance procedure, a 
program has been established to assist em- 
ployees having personal problems relating 
to finances, family difficulties, job difficul- 
ties, and the like. Eight well-qualified direc- 
tors or top departmental officials have been 
designated officially as employee counselors, 
to whom employees may take their prob- 
lems. All conversations with the counselors 
are completely confidential unless the em- 
ployee authorizes disclosure.—GranHam W. 
Watt, administrative assistant to the city 
manager, Kansas City. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Public Power 
Angeles, April 24-26, 1956. 

American Institute of Planners—Providence, 
Rhode Island, May 7-9, 1956. 

National Institute of Municipal Clerks— 
New Orleans, May 22-25, 1956. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association-—— 
Washington, D.C., June 3-7, 1956. 

Inter-American Municipal Organization— 
Panama City, Panama, August 14-19, 1956. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Chicago, September 9-13, 1956. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Banff, Canada, September 16-20, 1956. 


Association—Los 


American Public Works Association 
Worth, September 23-26, 1956. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—San Fran- 
cisco, September 25-28, 1956. 

International Recreation Congress—Phila- 
delphia, September 30-October 5, 1956. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—Chicago, October 14-17, 1956. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Miami, November 12-15, 1956. 

American Public Health Association—Atlan- 
tic City, November 12-16, 1956. 

American Municipal Association—St. Louis, 
November 26-28, 1956. 


Fort 
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To Suppress Obscene Literature 

AGAZINE dealers in Kalamazoo, Michi- 

gan (64,906), have agreed not to stock 
certain nudist and art magazines and certain 
other magazines will not be sold to persons under 
18 years of age. The local ordinance prohibits the 
sale or display of “indecent or obscene”’ pictures 
or publications and provides a fine of $500 or 90 
days in jail, or both. The city council had re- 
ceived complaints from a citizens committee on 
comic books and objectionable literature asking 
that the present ordinance be revised and the 
penalties doubled. The complaint was referred 
to the city attorney for study and report. Results 
of an inquiry sent to 48 cities led the city at- 
torney to conclude in his 15-page report to the 
council that (1) police chiefs and city attorneys 
have no power to sit in judgment on such maga- 
zines and may incur personal liability by 
attempting to do so because of the possible in- 
fringement of freedom of the press, (2) the Kala- 
mazoo ordinance should not be weakened by 
making it apply only to minors, (3) much which 
is offensive is not necessarily ‘‘obscene”’ by legal 
standards and may not be legally suppressed by 
the city, (4) a campaign against smut and loose 
morals more properly rests in the homes, the 
schools, and the churches, rather than in the city 
council, and (5) negotiation and dealer-citizen- 
police cooperation is the best approach. 


Authorizes Development Corporations 

Legislation adopted in Tennessee in 1955 has 
authorized small- and medium-sized cities, lack- 
ing private investment capital, to take direct 
action in promoting industrial development. The 
law provides that cities and counties may issue 
revenue bonds to purchase, construct, or im- 
prove industrial buildings and to back the bonds 
with their full faith and credit and unlimited 
taxing power. Such buildings may then be leased 
to industries on terms which will assure bond re- 
tirement and other operating costs. Before the 
bonds are sold, however, the project must be ap- 
proved by the building finance committee of the 
Tennessee Industrial and Agricultural Develop- 
ment Commission and by a three-fourths major- 
ity in a referendum. Industrial development 
corporations are authorized by giving cities and 
counties authority “to acquire, own, lease, and 
dispose of property, to promote industry and de- 
velop trade by inducing manufacturing, indus- 
trial, and commercial enterprises to locate in the 


state.” However, the corporations themselves are 
not authorized to operate industries or com- 
mercial enterprises. The city council or county 
board must approve the corporation and appoint 
the membership. Corporations may sell revenue 
bonds payable solely from the revenues from the 
lease or sale of the property. Income derived 
from the purchase of these bonds is exempted 
from al] taxation within the state. 


City Rules Permit Coffee Break 

Sarnia, Ontario (39,950), has recently issued 
a city employee handbook, You and Your Fob, 
which explains the city government organization 
and various personnel rules including employee 
benefits. The 16-page handbook lists 12 standards 
of conduct for city employees. Official recogni- 
tion is given to the city hall coffee break: “City 
hall employees are entitled to a 15-minute coffee 
break between 3:00 and 3:30 p.m. Department 
heads will see that not more than 50 per cent of 
employees of a department are absent at one 
time. You are not permitted to leave the civic 
offices for refreshments.” 


Improves Fire Insurance Rating 

In Santa Barbara, California (50,793), the 
city’s fire defenses have been regraded by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and its 
classification changed from class 4 to class 3. In 
1952 the city ascertained that only 23 points of 
deficiency would have to be removed in order to 
go to the next better class. Since then the city 
has installed additional fire alarm boxes and fire 
hydrants, larger water mains, a ten-million gal- 
lon water reservoir, and a 24-inch main to in- 
crease the water supply to the storage reservoirs. 
These steps resulted in elimination of 142 de- 
ficiency points. Fire insurance rates have been 
reduced on all property, ranging from five per 
cent on masonry structures to 19 per cent on 
frame buildings. 


Eases Curb Parking Ban 

In Toledo, Ohio, the city council recently 
eased its on-street parking ban in a 16-block area 
of the downtown business district, which had 
been enacted in an effort to speed up transit 
operations (see PuBLIc MANAGEMENT, February, 
1956, pages 37-38). After a 60-day trial period 
the city council decided to reinstall 230 of the 340 
parking meters which had been removed from 
downtown streets and adopt a 60-day trial period 
for new regulations. Merchants, professional peo- 
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ple and other businessmen in the downtown area 
felt that the parking restrictions had adversely 
affected their businesses, according to an opinion 
poll conducted by the city. Under the new plan 
parking will not be allowed from 4:00 P.M. to 
6:00 p.m. and from 6:00 a.m. to 9:00 a.m. Park- 
ing meters will be adjusted to allow a maximum 
of 30-minutes parking for a charge of ten cents 
or two 15-minute periods for five cents each. 


Subdividers to Install Utilities 


In Columbia, Missouri (31,974), the city coun- 
cil recently adopted a new subdivision ordinance 
requiring subdividers to install permanently 
paved streets in accordance with city specifica- 
tions. Subdividers must also construct sewers if 
the system can be connected with the city’s 
sewer facilities at reasonable cost. The ordinance 
also specified that subdividers may not connect to 
city electric, water, or sewer services until the 
final plat for the subdivision is approved by the 
city council. The original draft of the ordinance 
was prepared by the planning and zoning com- 
mission, the city council, and the city manager. 
Differences of opinion on the provisions and re- 
quirements of the ordinance were resolved by a 
special committee appointed by the city council 
and composed of local subdividers, realtors, mem- 
bers of the planning and zoning commission, a 
city councilman, and the city manager. 


Improve Accounting Procedures 


Glendale, California, is installing punch-card 
accounting equipment for utility billing, payroll 
accounting, cost accounting, fixed asset account- 
ing, and other uses. This will replace the present 
machine installation which was made in 1948. 
The total number of utility accounts to be 
handled is about 54,000. . . . Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has centralized in the finance department all 
payroll preparation procedures. Pay checks are 
prepared centrally and mechanically on high- 
speed electronic accounting machines. . . . Long 
Beach, California, has extended the use of its 
tabulating equipment to include a punch-card 
gas and water bill which makes possible auto- 
matic cash posting and reconciliation of cash 
payments. Payroll time records and checks also 
are prepared with the punch-card system... . 
Phoenix, Arizona (128,841), has adopted a sim- 
plified motor vehicle cost accounting system. The 
number of groups of vehicles for which mileage 
or monthly rates are established has been reduced 
from 30 to 21....The International Business 
Machines Corporation is reported to have agreed 
to sell its equipment in a consent judgment filed 
a few weeks ago in one of the federal district 
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courts of New York. Thus, IBM tabulating 
machines will be available for sale as well as for 
lease. 


Installs Telephone Alarm System 

New Orleans, Louisiana (570,445), recently 
signed a contract with the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company to provide for 
the installation of a telephone fire alarm and 
emergency communications system. The present 
system of 385 telegraph alarm boxes will be re- 
placed with 750 emergency telephone boxes 
which will be maintained by the telephone com- 
pany and operated by the city’s fire alarm divi- 
sion. The system will be installed in two phases 
with 350 stations being ready for operation 
simultaneously with the completion of the new 
fire alarm headquarters in February, 1957. The 
remaining 400 boxes will be installed during the 
remainder of 1957. The city will pay $150,000 
rental per year to the telephone company, but 
the net cost will be reduced by an offsetting sav- 
ing of about $35,000 a year now spent for 
maintenance of the city-owned telegraph system. 
Under the contract the telephone company also 
will provide a direct line tele-typewriter system 
between the city’s 43 fire stations, the fire alarm 
headquarters, and the fire chief’s office. The 
installation of the system is one of the steps being 
taken to comply with the recommendations of 


- the National Board of Fire Underwriters to im- 


prove the city’s fire defenses and qualify for 
lower insurance rates. New Orleans is the largest 
city to install a telephone emergency alarm and 
communications system. (For information about 
other cities installing telephone communication 
systems, see Pusptic MANAGEMENT, February, 
1956, page 39.) 


Use Curb Space for Bus Lanes 

In Nashville, Tennessee (174,307), coopera- 
tion between the city and local transit company 
in establishing reserved traffic lanes for the exclu- 
sive use of buses has resulted in a unique experi- 
ment to speed up mass transit. Exclusive lanes 
on three long sections of major one-way streets 
have been established for buses from 7:00 a.m. 
to 9:00 a.m. and from 4:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
The right-hand lane on each of the three streets 
is marked by overhead neon signs warning motor- 
ists to stay off, but automobiles are not excluded 
from the lane completely at any time. During 
rush hours motorists making right turns may use 
the lanes while during nonrush hours all cars are 
allowed to use them. At no time is parking al- 
lowed in any of these lanes. The experiment, 
which has materially increased the speed of bus 
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trips, was put into effect with the full cooperation 
of the city government. Traffic officers and 
motorcycle police were stationed along the 
special routes to assure free movement of traffic 
and buses. 


Issues Office Worker Test 


An office worker test to aid personnel agencies 
in selecting clerks, typists, and stenographers has 
been developed by the Civil Service Assembly for 
sale to official public personnel agencies only. 
The general and analytical test measures the 
extent to which applicants possess abilities im- 
portant to success in office work. The test con- 
tains 100 multiple-choice items divided equally 
among ten subtests, and by a careful analysis of 
scores it is possible to identify an applicant’s 
strength and weaknesses and help to determine 
her best placement. “Level” of performance, 
rather than “speed,” is emphasized to encourage 
an unhurried but active business-like approach 
to the test. Except for some specialized clerical 
duties, few office worker positions demand a 
speed of performance above the qualifying level 
assured by a satisfactory score on the timed test 
and it is questionable whether or not the element 
of speed can be measured in the relatively brief 
time devoted to a testing session. 


Recent Utility News 

In Wilmington, Delaware, the city and the 
county have developed by contracts a sewerage 
system to serve the metropolitan area’s popula- 
tion of 250,000, without creating an authority, 
board, or district. A sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor sewers were built and financed 
through a sewer service charge. This area-wide 
approach will require only one disposal plant 
since it provides for separating storm water from 
Sanitary sewage to reduce the volume needing 
treatment. ... Memphis, Tennessee (396,000), 
has decided to terminate its contract with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for electricity, when 
the contract expires on June 1, 1958. The city 
plans to issue $135,000,000 revenue bonds to 
finance a municipal steam power plant... . In 
Los Angeles the use of atomic energy for sewage 
treatment will be tested by an engineering firm 
specializing in nuclear science, according to the 
American Public Works Association. The test 
will be conducted at established nuclear reactors 
in the company’s laboratories with samples of 
city sewage. Cost studies will be made of the 
results and compared with costs of the present 
disposal method. . . . Several cities over 100,000 
population which own and operate two or more 
utilities use only one set of meter readers to read 
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all utility meters, rather than having a different 
set of readers for each utility meter, according 
to a survey recently made by the Seattle Munici- 
pal League. 


Survey Street Sweeping Programs 

The number of mechanical street sweepers 
used by 60 cities in Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington ranges from one in 23 
of the cities to 10 in Long Beach, California, and 
Portland, Oregon, according to a survey made 
by Western City magazine. In addition, 27 cities 
(mostly in Oregon and Washington) use truck- 
mounted street flushers in their street-cleaning 
program. Seattle, the largest city included in the 
survey, uses five sweepers and seven truck- 
mounted flushers to clean 880 miles of paved 
streets. All but five of the 60 cities sweep down- 
town areas and outlying commercial areas at 
night and most cities begin operations after mid- 
night. Sweeping in residential districts, however, 
is done chiefly in the daytime with early morning 
schedules beginning at 2:00 a.m. or 4:00 a.m. 
and continuing until 10:00 a.m. or noon. 


Eliminate Substandard Housing 

In Long Beach, California (250,767), a pro- 
gram to eliminate substandard housing facilities, 
either as a part of the federal urban renewal pro- 
gram or through a local program, has been 
recommended in a report prepared by the budget 
and research division. The report recommends 
that the building and safety department be re- 
designated as the housing department with 
jurisdiction over substandard housing, and that 
the city develop and adopt minimum housing 
standards. The advantage of the federal urban 
renewal program is that FHA insured loans 
would be available to property owners and it is 
unlikely that any financing agency would make 
loans at low interest rates without FHA mort- 
gage insurance. The housing department would 
be staffed with additional personnel to enforce 
the minimum standards. 


In-Service Training Progress 

A total of 914 city employees have enrolled 
since July, 1955, in the correspondence courses 
of the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration, either on an individual basis or as 
members of group discussion courses. During the 
same period 475 city managers and other of- 
ficials successfully completed one or more courses 
and have been awarded certificates. The Insti- 
tute was created in 1934 and is conducted by the 
International City Managers’ Association. The 
courses offered by the ICMA’s Institute include 
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finance, fire, personnel, planning, police, public 
works, recreation and techniques of administra- 
tion. These in-service training courses have also 
attracted a great deal of interest from cities out- 
side of the United States. In February, 1956, 
alone, 16 foreign enrolments were processed, 13 
from Canada, one from Mexico, one from Guam 
and one from Liberia. 


Recommends Improvement Program 

In Cincinnati a five-year capital improvement 
program totalling $241,868,000 has recently been 
recommended to the city council by City Man- 
ager C. A. Harrell. The program is divided into 
three categories: (1) expressways and urban re- 
newal; (2) projects not financially self-support- 
ing; and (3) projects financed from revenues. 
The expressways and urban renewal programs 
will be financed by bond issues and call for a 
total expenditure of $95,440,000 and $26,999,000 
respectively. Nonself-supporting projects call for 
an expenditure of $59,601,000 to be financed 
from bond issues to be approved by voters, bonds 
issued under statutory authority of the council 
and the 1 per cent municipal income tax. Self- 
supporting projects include improvements of the 
water system, sewage disposal facilities, airport 
properties and an off-street parking program. 


Many Cities Levy Income Taxes 


While many cities express interest in a mu- 
nicipal income tax, only six states have permitted 
cities to use this source of revenue, according to 
The Municipal Income Tax: Its History and Its 
Problems by Robert A. Sigafoos, recently pub- 
lished by Public Administration Service. Cur- 
rently 434 local governmental units in four states 
are actually using the tax, of which 413 are in 
Pennsylvania, 16 in Ohio, 4 in Kentucky, and 
only 1 in Missouri (St. Louis). Most income taxes 
are levied at a flat rate, typically one-half to 1 
per cent, and apply to the gross earned income of 
individuals and the net profit of businesses and 
professions. Administration has generally been 
successful largely because all of the ordinances 
call for payroll withholding by employers. An 
estimated 80 per cent of all local income tax 
revenues are collected through the withholding 
process. Another factor is its relatively simple 
structure—flat rather than progressive rates, no 
exemptions or deductions, and exclusion of un- 
earned income from the tax base. 


Elaborate Police Training Program 
In Phoenix, Arizona, policemen received 
26,148 man-hours of training in 1955, of which 
54 per cent was conducted on off-duty time and 
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46 per cent while on duty. The police training 
program includes four phases: (1) recruit train- 
ing, (2) in-service probationary training, (3) 
roll-call training in new techniques and practices 
for all police officers, and (4) advanced special- 
ized training in particular phases of police work 
or for officers in supervisory positions. Included 
in the advanced specialized training were two 
courses in supervisory techniques, courses in 
traffic administration, accident investigation, 
and juvenile delinquency control, and courses in 
municipal police administration and the tech- 
nique of municipal administration sponsored by 
the Institute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 


New Sources of Revenue 

Pueblo, Colorado (63,685), voters have ap- 
proved a one per cent retail sales and use tax, 
which is expected to return $570,000 annually. 
Retailers will collect the tax and retain 5 per 
cent of the total collections. The sales tax is re- 
lated to the general property tax in two ways. 
First, the city is required to reduce the property 
tax by three mills, which will amount to a re- 
duction of about $220,000. In addition, the sales 
tax will no longer be effective if the council levies 
a property tax for all municipal purposes, ex- 
cluding water debt service, at a rate in excess of 
19.75 mills for each dollar of assessed valuation. 
. .. Long Beach, California, has adopted a one 
per cent sales and use tax which is estimated to 
yield $4,600,000 a year and will be collected by 
the state and returned to the city....The 
Arizona Supreme Court recently upheld the 
validity of the Phoenix privilege license tax. The 
court held that the tax was not a sales tax but is 
levied upon the privilege of doing business. The 
city has received approximately $10,000,000 
from this tax since it was enacted in 1949. 


Provide More Downtown Parking 

In Bangor, Maine (31,558), the city manager 
recently submitted to the city council a report on 
the parking problem which showed the need for 
one thousand additional parking spaces in the 
downtown shopping district. A survey indicated 
that the sites needed would cost $1,938,445 in- 
cluding $350,000 for an interceptor sewer. The 
annual debt service charge would be $116,301 of 
which parking meter revenues would provide 
$68,250 leaving a balance of $48,051 to be raised 
from tax revenues. .. . In Muskegon, Michigan 
(48,429), the city planning commission has de- 
veloped a program for the redevelopment of the 
downtown business district to provide improved 
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access, develop additional parking facilities, and 
improve facilities for pedestrians. The com- 
mission has prepared a special assessment pro- 
gram to raise $750,000 to provide 700 car-parking 
spaces. .. . In Beverly Hills, California (29,032), 
voters have approved $5,000,000 in revenue 
bonds to finance the acquisition and construction 
of off-street parking facilities. 


News from the Fire Front 


In Richmond, Virginia, fire department rules 
have been adopted covering duties of officers 
and fire fighters, conditions of work, and other 
matters (see Pick of the Month). One rule pro- 
hibits firemen from giving any personal attention 
to any other employment while on duty. All off- 
duty employment must be approved by the fire 
chief and must be of such a nature that it does 
not interfere with the full and efficient perform- 
ance of fire duties. All firemen may be required 
to report for a physical examination at any time 
and firemen over 40 years old must have a com- 
plete physical examination annually... . In 
Phoenix, Arizona (128,841), statistics compiled 
by the fire department have revealed that over 
the past six years 94 per cent of 9,839 fire alarms 
have been received by telephone and only 6 per 
cent through telegraph alarm boxes. Sixty-seven 
per cent of all telegraph alarms were false as com- 
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pared with only 2 per cent of all alarms received 
by telephone. ...In 1955 estimated fire losses 
totaled $885,218,000, which is $14,234,000, or 
1.6 per cent, more than the estimated losses in 
1954, according to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


Municipal Finance News 


In Kansas City, Missouri, voters recently ap- 
proved by a 2-to-1 margin a water revenue bond 
issue of $25,000,000 to finance construction of 
additions to the water distribution system... . 
Long Beach, California, last year received 
$88,417 revenue from dog licenses and impound- 
ing charges with a registration fee of $3 per year 
for dogs over three months of age plus $1 penalty 
fee on late licenses. . . . San Antonio, Texas, re- 
cently issued a prospectus relating to the sale of 
$5,000,000 in general obligation bonds....A 
guide for Wyoming city officials to follow in 
selling bond issues has been published by the 
Wyoming Taxpayers’ Association (see Pick of 
the Month).... Local assessors in Michigan 
now have a new assessor’s manual recently pub- 
lished by the Michigan State Tax Commission. 
A notable feature of the new manual is that it 
uses current market values as the basis for assess- 
ments, leaving the matter of assessment ratio up 
to the local assessor. 
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1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of ny earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


3 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


’ U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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A Frontier oF Municipat Sarety. By Charles 
S. James. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1955. 169pp. $4. 

ComMUNITY ORGANIZATION: THEORY AND PRIN- 
cipLes. By Murray G. Ross. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York 16. 
1955. 239pp. $3. 

LEADERSHIP: PATTERNS OF ADMINISTRATIVE PER- 
FORMANCE. By Ralph M. Stogdill and others. 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State Uni- 
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EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION IN THE PuBLic SERV- 
ice: CauirorniA. By Boynton S. Kaiser and 
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University of California, Berkeley 4. 1956. 
20pp. 

GOVERNMENTAL AccounrTING. By R. M. Mikesell. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois. 
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Property TAX ‘TABULATIONS OF SELECTED 
Crrtes. By Robert J. Albertson. City Manager, 
City Hall, Manhattan, Kansas. 1956. 11pp. 

IssuinG Bonps. Wyoming Taxpayers Association, 
P.O. Box 2185, Cheyenne. 1956. 24pp. 

New York State-New York City Fiscar RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE INTERIM Report. Fiscal 
Relations Committee, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7. 1956. 48pp. 

SuccestepD Merir SysTEM PROVISIONS FOR 
CounciL-MANAGER CiTy CHARTERS. By 
Charles F. Spencer, President, East Central 
State College, Ada, Oklahoma. 1956. 5pp. 

TRAINING TECHNIQUES: A BrBLIoGRAPHIC RE- 
view. By Olive H. Golden. Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, University of Chicago, 975 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1956. 24pp. 

EmpLoYee HANpBooks: SUGGESTED DRAFT FOR 
EmpLoyEes’ HANDBOOK ADAPTABLE TO ANY 
Size Autuority. National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1956. Unpaged. 
50 cents. 

Ursan Soctotocy: A Stupy IN THE SocIAL 
PsycHOLOGY OF URBAN RESIDENTIAL MoBiL- 
iry. By Peter H. Rossi. Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 1956. 220pp. $4. 


Utiities AND FAciities FoR New RESIDENTIAL 
DEVELOPMENT: A Survey OF MUNICIPAL 
Po.icy. Urban Land Institute, 1737 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1955. 100pp. $3. 

URBAN SPRAWL oR Srasitiry? City Planning 
Office, City Hall, Denver. 1955. 27pp. 

BALANCED SATELLITE Towns Versus AN EvER- 
EXPANDING Denver. City Planning Office, 
City Hall, Denver. 1956. 11pp. 

Gettinc aND Ho.tpinc Goop Emptoyers: RE- 
PORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON Economic Po icy. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D.C. 1956. 26pp. 50 cents. 

Housinc REHABILITATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF 
Housinc Laws. U.S. Public Health Service. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1955. 34pp. 30 cents. 

Pusiic RELATIONS AND URBAN RENEWAL. Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1956. 14pp. $1. 

APPLICATION OF DANVILLE, VIRGINIA, FOR CERTI- 
FICATION OF WORKABLE PROGRAM FOR URBAN 
RENEWAL. City Manager, City Hall, Dan- 
ville. 1955. 53pp. 

Community Cuests: 1956 ExpeRIENCE IN UNITED 
Funps. Community Chests and Councils of 
America, 345 East 46 Street, New York 17. 
1956. 8pp. 40 cents. 

Mopet OrpDINANCE REGULATING PRIVATE Am- 
BULANCES. National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 1955. Looseleaf. $2. 

ANALYsIS OF AUCTIONEER AND AUCTION SALE 
Orpinances. Michigan Municipal League, 
205 South State Street, Ann Arbor. 1955. 
14pp. $1. 

Reports ON CurFEw Laws. Children’s Com- 
mission, 59-A Caldwell Building, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 1956. 22pp. 

PARKING METERS AND RELATED PROBLEMS IN 
THE AREA OF PRINCETON, WEST VIRGINIA. 
By A. R. England. Police Department, City 
Hall, Princeton. 1955. 

MANUAL OF RULES AND REGULATIONS, BUREAU 
oF Fire. Department of Public Safety, City 
Hall, Richmond, Virginia. 1955. 34pp. 

Street ENGINEERING. Gillette Publishing Com- 
pany, 22 West Maple Street, Chicago 10. 
January, 1956, issue. 82pp. Vol. 1, No. 1. $4 
per year. 

Tue Use or Sart ror De-Icinc Srreets. By 
J. E. Cooper and others. Engineering Society 
of Detroit, 100 Farnsworth, Detroit 2. 1956. 
16pp. 
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this tax machine keeps pace with the census... 


makes other tax 


Burroughs Tax Accounting Machine. 
Prepares tax roll, tax bill and receipt 
simultaneously. Operator merely 
enters valuation; machine computes 
answer to nearest cent, posts figures 
ond totals—all automatically. With 
the Burroughs, every tax job is 
buttoned up in record time! 








systems seem 


So you feel your present tax 
accounting system is ade- 
quate? Well, just take a 
look at the Burroughs Tax 
Accounting Machine, and see 
if it doesn’t go it one better. 


To begin with, the Bur- 
roughs Method is so fast and 
easy. That’s because this 
Burroughs Machine—and 
only the Burroughs—is a 
complete tax accounting unit. 


It’s a combination type- 
writer and calculator that 
computes (by direct multi- 
plication) . as it types 
. . . a8 it posts. There’s no 
sorting. No collating. No 
merging. No slow-up inter- 
mediate steps of any kind. 


[95] 


old fashioned! 


Yes, the Burroughs does 
the job all in one speedy 
straight-to-the-answer oper- 
ation. No other system can 
promise you this! 


Will the Burroughs speed 
up every tax job? Of course. 
You just try it and see. 
Phone our nearby branch 
office for a demonstration 
(there’s no obligation, of 
course). Or write: Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 


“Burroughs” —Reg. TM, 

















BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision * Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mount 
Clemens, Muskegon, River Rouge, Royal Oak, 
and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- 

ing System Revenue Bond Issues. 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys— Reports — Installations 
Organization *« Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation «+ Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy- 
ses * Planning « Feasibility Reports * Valua- 
tions « Organization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. «+ Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building * Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys « Procedure studies « Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





























ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


IN COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 


Prepared by Councilmen for the Guidance of 
Members of Local Governing Bodies 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Determination of Policy What Must the Councilman Know? 
Supervision of Administration The Councilman’s Public Relations 
Selection of a City Manager Other Duties Between Meetings 


Other Council Appointments 


What to Expect from the Manager 


Organization Council’s Contact with Employees 
Council Rules How to Judge Administration 
Conduct of Meetings Certifying Action to Manager 
Informal Meetings The Council as an Employer 
Council Committees 

Adoption of Ordinances Legislation and Administration 
Budget Consideration Interest in Contracts 

Relations with Colleagues Privileged Communications 
Council Meeting Rooms Ethics and Etiquette 


Appendix A. A Check List for Councilmen 
Appendix B. Selected Bibliography 


“I believe the subject matter is excellent and should prove valuable as a 
guide, particularly to new and inexperienced councilmen.”—Georce H. FiscHER, 
Mayor of Saginaw, Michigan. 

“A direct and practical guide for prospective councilmen and a refreshing 
reminder of helpful essentials to those councilmen now in office."—Ropert J. 
Benson, Councilman, Kansas City, Missouri. 


“The handbook is exceedingly well done and will be very useful.”—Paut W. 
Wacer, Councilman, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


48 pages 


Price postpaid, single copies $2.00; five or more copies $1.00 each. 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





337 pages 

Clothbound 

Illustrations, charts, tables 
Price $7.50, postpaid 


Prepared by experienced planners, Local Planning Administration 
(second edition, 1948) is one of the most comprehensive and practical 
handbooks ever published on municipal and regional planning prob- 
lems and solutions. 


Widely used by city planners for daily reference purposes, Local 
Planning Administration is also the text for an in-service training pro- 
gram for municipal employees. Courses may be taken either on an 


individual enrollment basis or by groups of employees using the con- 
ference method. 


Write today for free course outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on or- 


ganizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 





